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If we feel that it is unnatural for the intel- 
lectually great to be guilty of gormandiz- 
ing, we must expect to learn that there are 
some like Descartes, " who do not think 
the good things of this world were made 
only for the fools." We must not be sur- 
prised to read, that even an actor of Gar- 
rick's stamp, was chargeable with the ab- 
surdity of performing in Macbeth with the 
scarlet uniform of a modern British general. 
Nor to hear of a painter, who called him- 
self an artist, representing Onr Lady at the 
foot of the cross, in a hooped petticoat and 
pointed boddice, with a saffron-colored 
head-dress, and St. John in pantaloons and 
doublet. (Surely the proper authorities of 
his church did well in casting him into 
purgatory.) Truly must we learn to be- 
lieve there are worshippers of the Trinity, 
who could array an image of the Saviour 
"in a fair, full-buttoned wig, very well 
powdered," as Lady Montague discovered 
one in Nnremburg. Nor must we be sur- 
prised at the Frenchman, who painted 
Eden with parterres and fountains, or our 
old English ancestors, who looked upon a 
similar scene as a frontispiece to their 
Bibles, " where," to use Macaulay's words, 
" We have an exact square, enclosed by the 
rivers Pison, G-ihon, Hiddekel, and Eu- 
phrates, each with a convenient bridge in 
the centre ; rectangular beds of flowers, a 
long canal, neatly bricked and railed in ; 
the tree of knowledge, clipped like one of 
the limes behind the Tuileries, standing in 
the centre of the grand alley, the snake 
turned round it, the man on the right 
hand, the woman on the left, and the 
beasts drawn up in an exact circle round 
them." Such strange, unaccountable beings 
are we — some of us ! 

Nor can we premise where we are to 
find such inconsistencies. Did not Voltaire, 
at Ferney, turn away his windows from 
the glorious prospects of the environs ? 
Could those early monks, who declared 
that Christ could not have been beautiful, 
because beauty is carnal, have thought 
ugliness to be spiritual? Aud when we 
see painters reasoning with Aristotle, giving 
the features of angels the utmost perfec- 
tion without a trace of expression, because 
celestial beings would be debased by giv- 
ing them anything like a correspondency 
to our own sensations, we half suspect that 
they acknowledge thereby their inability 
to attain that mildly deep, and religious 
style of expression, such as we sometimes 
see, and are induced to exclaim, " How an- 
gelic!" This very impulse proves, that 
there is in our imaginations a type of celes- 
tial aspects. And how much can a pain- 
ter, who portrays it, gain in awakening the 
sympathetic feelings of those who look 
upon his picture ! A mere cast of features, 
destitute of all expression, even if called an 
angel's, cannot interest us. We do not re- 
quire an absolute play of the features, but 
an "expression, a settled one, such as we 
see upon the countenances of the recently 
dead; such as would express the grand 
idea of the being, as if produced in such a 
way, as is sometimes the case with man, 
where ^lje.,same constant direction of his 
thougljfcfcSnas, without any other will of his 
own, moulded the set of his features to a 
shape expressive of those thoughts. In 
sculpture, where little like a seeming tran- 
sient play of features can be attempted, 
this is perhaps the extent of the artist's 



power; nor should he desire to go further. 
If lie has expressed in his face the grand 
leading idea to which all others but minis- 
tered, then has he given the only true re- 
presentation of his model, worthy of an 
artist. 

Justin Winsob. 



THE TAILOBS MEASTOED BY THE POETS. 
" Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori." — Hoeicb. 



Shakspeare of course has rendered full justice 
to the tailor. In his illustrations we see our 
ancient friend variously depicted, as industrious, 
intelligent, honest, and full of courage, without 
vaporing. The tailor in " King John" is repre- 
sented as the retailer of news, and the strong 
handi-craftsman listens with respect to the budget 
of the weakly intelligencer. 

" I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The while his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing £ tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and' measure iu his hand, 
Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet), 
Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent." 



How modestly dignified, assured, and self- 
possessed, is the tailor in " Katherine and Pe- 
truchio !" The wayward bridegroom had ridi- 
culed the gown brought home by the " woman's 
tailor" for the wayward bride. He had laugh- 
ed at the " masking-stuff," sneered at the demi- 
cannon of a sleeve, and profanely pronounced its 
vandyking (if that term be here admissible) as 

" carved like an apple-tart. 
' Here's snip and nip, and cut, and slish and slash, 
-Like to a censer in a barber's shop." 

To all which profanity against divine fashion, 
the tailor modestly remarks that he had made 
the gown, as he had been bidden, 

11 orderly and well, 
According to the fashion and the time." 

And when Petruchio, who is not half so much 
of a gentleman in this, scene as Hartorius, calls 
the latter" thimble," 'flea," " skein of thread," 
" remnant," and flings at him a whole vocabu- 
lary of vituperation, the gentle Schneider still 
simply asserts that the gown was made accord- 
ing to direction, and that the latter came from 
Grumio himself. Now Grumio, being a house- 
hold servant, lies according to the manner of his 
vocation; and where he does not lie, he equivo- 
cates most basely ; and where he neither lies nor 
equivocates, he bullies ; and finally, he falls into 
an argument, which has not the logical conclu- 
sion of annihilating his adversary. The latter, 
with quiet triumph, produces Grumio's note 
containing the ord*r; but it costs the valet no 
breath, and as little hesitation, to pronounce the 
note a liar too. But a worm will turn ; and the 
tailor, touched to the quick on a point of honor, 
brings his bold heart upon his lips, and valiant- 
ly declares, "This is true that I say; an I had 
thee in place where, thou shouldst know it ;" 
and thereupon Grumio falls into bravado and 
uncleanness, and the tailor is finally dismissed 
with scant courtesy, and the very poor security 
of Hortensio's promise to pay for what Petru- 
chio owed. The breach of contract was fla- 
grant, and the only honest man in the party 
was the tailor. 

« * * * * 

But perhaps, on the question of fashions, the 
remark of the simple-minded tailor in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's "Fair Maid of the Inn," 
who is duped so consumedly by Ferabosco the 



mountebank, is very apt to the matter. He 
has travelled, and is willing even to go to the 
moon, in search of strange and exquisite new 
fashions ; but, as he says, " all we can see or 
invent are but old ones iwith new names to 
'em." The poets I have last mentioned exhibit 
quite as great a contempt for chronology as any 
of their harmonious fellows." Thus, Blacksnout, 
the Roman blacksmith, in the "Faithful 
Friends," living when Titus Martius was King 
of Rome, tells Snipsnap, the Latin tailor, that 
he had not only been in battle, but had been 
shot " with a bullet as big as a penny loaf;" 
he adds, with much circumstance : — 

" 'Twas at the siege of Bunnill, passing the straits 
'Twixt Mayor's-lane and Tierra del Fuego, 
The fiery isle 1" 

Snipsnap is the tailor of the poets' own period. 
He calls for drink with the airy freedom of a 
be-plumed gallant, pays magnanimously, as be- 
plumed gallants did «o«,.cuts jokes like a court- 
jester, and boasts that he can "finish mQre 
suits in a year than any two lawyers in the 
town." Blacksnout's remark in reply, that 
" lawyers and tailors have their several hells," 
is rather complimentary than otherwise to the 
last-named gentle craft ; for it places the tailor, 
who exercises the time-honored observance of 
" cabbage," on a level with the lawyer, who 
purchases his luxuries through the process of 
partially stripping his clients. The " hell" here 
named is supposed to be the place wherein both 
lawyers and tailors put those shreds, of which 
Lisauro speaks in the "Maid in the Mill:": — . 

" The shreds of what he steals from us, believe it, 
Make him a mighty man." 

Ben Jonson alludes to this particular locality 
in " The Staple of News." Fashioner waiting 
past the appointed time for Pennyboy, Jun\', 
compensates for his dilatoriness by perpetrating 
a witticism, and the young gentleman remarks 
thereupon : — 

"That jest 

Has gain'd thy pardon ; thou hadst lived condemn'd < 

To thine own hell olse." 

Fashioner was like Mr. Joy, the Cambridge 
tailor of an olden time. If that hilarious crafts- 
man had promised a suit to be ready for a 
ball, and did not bring it home till the next 
morning at breakfast, his stereotyped phrase 
ever took the form of — " Sorrow endureth for 
a night, but 'Joy!' cometh with the morn- 
ing!" But, to return to the hades of tailors. 
The reader will doubtless remember that Ralph, 
the doughty squire of Hudibras, had been ori- 
ginally of the following of the needle, and — 

" An equal stock of wit and valor 
He had laid In, by birth a tailor." 

Ralph dated his ancestry from the immediate 
heir of Dido, from whom 

" descended cross-lega'd knights, 
Famed for their faith, 

And then we are told, with rich Hudibrastia 
humor, that Ralph, the ex-tailor, was like 
.SJneas the Pious, for — 

" This sturdy squire, he had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, seen hell;" 

which locality, as connected with the handi- 
craftsman, is described as being the place where 
tailors deposit their perquisites. 

We have digressed a little from Snipsnap, the 
English tailor, whom Beaumont and Fletcher 
have placed with other thoroughly English ar- 
tisans in the piece already named, "The Faith- 
ful Friends." Snipsnap holds his. profession to 
be above that of a soldier, but yet modestly ex- 
cuses himself from fighting, on the score that, 
although a tailor, he is not a gentleman. Be* 
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THE OEAYON. 



ing provoked, however, he knocks down the 
rude offender, and has a thorough contempt for 
the, constable — a contempt in the entertaining 
of which he is so well justified by the logical 
remark of Blacksnout : — 

"A constable's 
An ass. I have been a constable myself." 

And it is to be observed that the tailors of the 
poets are as generous as they are brave. Wit- 
ness Vertigo in " The Maid in the Mill ;" the 
lords among whom he stands owe him money, 
and yet affect to have forgotten his name. One 
of tbem ventures, indeed, to hope that he has 
not come to press his claims ; and what says 
this very pearl and guintescence of tailors ? 

V Good faith, the least thought in my heart; your love, 
gentlemen, 
Tour love's enough for me. Money ? hang money ! 
Let me preserve your love !" 

Incomparable Vertigo ! What a trade might he 
drive in London upon those terms ! A waist- 
coat for a good opinion, a fashionable coat for 
esteem, and a full-dress suit to be paid for with 
the wearer's love, in a promissory note made 
payable at sight 1 

* * » * * 

Ben Jonaon does the trade full justice with 
regard to their possession of generosity ; thus, 
in "Every Man Out of his Humor," Fungoso 
not only flatters the tailor Vho constructed his 
garment out of the money due for its fashion- 
ing, but he borrows some ready cash of him be- 
sides. Upon this hint did Sheridan often act ; 
and thus posterity suffers through the vices as 
through the weaknesses of our ancestors. But 
the philosophical spirit of the true artistic tailor 
has been as little neglected by rare Ben, " the 

\Canary-\aii," as the same artist's generosity. 

i The true philosophy of dress is to be found in a 
speech of Fashioner's, in the " Staple of News," 
and which speech is in reply to the remark of 
young Pennyboy, that the new clothes he has 
on make him feel wittier than usual : " Believe 
it, sir," says Fashioner, 

" That clothes do much upon the wit, as weather 
Does on the brain ; and thence, sir, comes the pro- 
verb, 

! The tailor makes the man. I speak by experience 
Of my own customers. 1 have had gallants, 

i Both court and country would have fool'd you up, 
In a new suit, with the best wits in being, 

, And kept their speed as long as their clothes lasted, 
Handsome and neat; but then as they grew out 
At the elbows again, or had a stain or spot, - 
They have Bunk most wretchedly." 

The policy of the tailor is as good as his philo- 
sophy, and has the same end in view, for Pen- 
nyboy exultingly says : — 

" I wonder gentlemen 
And men of means will not maintain themselveB 

i Fresher in wit, I mean in clothes, to the highest ; 
For he that's out of clothes is out of fashion ; 

' And out of fashiou is out of countenance ; 
And out of countenance is out of wit." 

And the moral of all is, that if a man would 

prosper in the world, he should, at all events, 

not neglect his tailor. 

* » « * * 

If the fashioners of clothes were sometimes 
not so careful as they might be in the applica- 
tion of the principle of honesty, the makers of 
•the cloth were infinitely worse. They lay under 
the imputation of being universally fraudulent. 
We have no better, and need no better, proof 
on this matter than what is afforded us by the 
testimony of good old Latimer, who had a sharp 
eye to detect vice, and a bold tongue to denounce 
it. In his third sermon preached before King 
Edward VI., there is the following graphic pas- 
sage : — " I hear say that there is a certain cun- 
ning come up in the mixing of wares. How 



say you ? — were it not a wonder to hear that 
clothmakers should become 'pothecaries, yea, 
and as I hear say, in such a place whereat they 
have professed the Gospel and the Word of God 
most earnestly of a long time." And then the 
preacher, after some animadversions on the 
devil — whom he styles in another sermon as the 
only prelate he knows who is never absent from 
his diocese, nor idle when in it — thus proceeds : 
" If his cloth be seventeen yards long, he will 
set it on a rack, and stretch it out with ropes, 
and rack it till the sinews shrink , again, till he 
has brought it to eighteen yards. When they 
have brought it to that perfection, they have a 
pretty feat to thick it again. He makes me a 
powder for it, and plays the 'pothecary. They 
call it flock-powder. They do so incorporate it 
to the cloth, that it is wonderful to consider. 
Truly, a good invention ! Oh that so goodly 
wits should be so ill applied ! that they may 
well deceive the people, but they cannot deceive 
God. They were wont to make beds of flock, 
and it was a good bed, too; now they have 
turned the flock into powder, to play the false 
thieves with it. These mixtures come of covet- 
ousness. They are plain theft." From this 
singular passage it is apparent that what is 
popularly known at Manchester as "devil's 
dust," was an invention which the eotton lords 
of to-day have inherited from their fathers in 
Mammon, the cloth lords of some three centu- 
ries ago. That ever active prelate, the devil, is 
therefore as busily engaged in his diocese now 
as he was in the days whose doings are con- 
demned by Latimer. In some respects, how- 
ever,, there is an improvement, if we may be- 
lieve the assertion made by Mr. Thackeray, in 
his "Essays on the Essayists," to the effect 
that even hermits out at elbows would lose 
their respectability now if they were to attempt 
to cheat their tailors. Other men succeed in 
doing so, without forfeiting the privilege con- 
ceded by Mark Antony to Brutus of being " an 
honorable man." 

Charles Lamb remarks, in his " Essay on the 
Melancholy of Tailors," that " drink itself does 
not seem to elevate him." This assertion 
seems contrary to that in the acting tragedy of 
"Tom Thumb," wherein Queen Dolalolla so 
enthusiastically exclaims : — 

" Perdition catch the railera 1 
We'll have a row and get as drunk as tailors." 

It is to be observed, however, that Fielding is 
not responsible for this illustration, which has 
been made by some adapter, who has had the 
temerity to do for the heroic tragedy in question 
what Cibber did for " Richard," and Tate for 
old "King Lear." The lines, however, were 
delicious when Wilkinson played Queen Dolal- 
lola in the tragedy-style of Peg WofEngton. 
• » '* * * 

Dr. 0. Wendell Holmes has cleverly conjec- 
tured what a tailor, poetically given, might say 
of the beauties that cluster about the closing 
day ; and he has thus described 

EVENING. 

BT A TAILOR. 

" Bay hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom button'd it with stars. 
Here will I lay me on the velvet grass, 
That is like padding to earth's meagre ribs, 
And hold communion with the things about me. 
Ah me ! how lovely is the golden braid 
That binds the skirt of night's descending robe ! 
The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads, 
Do make a music like to rustling satin, 
As the light breezes smooth their downy nap. 

" Ha ! what is this that rises to my touch, 
So like a cushion ? Can it be a cabbage ? 
It is ; it is that deeply-injured flower 
Which boys dp flout us with ; but yet I love thee, 
Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout. 



Doubtless in Eden thou didst blush as bright 
As these, thy puny brethren ; and thy breath 
Sweeten'd the fragrance of her spicy air; 
But now, thou seemest like a bankrupt beau 
Stripp'd of his gaudy hues and essences, 
And growing portly in his sober garments. 

"Is that a swan that rides upon the water? 
Oh no ! it is that other gentle bird, 
Which is the patron of our noble calliDg. 
I well remember, in my early years, 
When these young hands first closed upon a goose ; 
I have a scar upon my thimble finger, 
Which chronicles the hour of young ambition. 
My father was a tailor, and his father, 
And my sire's grandsire — all of them were tailors ; 
They had an ancient goose— it was an heirloom 
From some remoter tailor of our race. 
It happen'd I did see it on a time 
When none was near, and I did deal with it, 
And it did burn me — oh, most fearfully ! 

" It is a joy to straighten out one's limbs, 
And leap elastic from the level counter, 
Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 
The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
And all the needles that do wound the spirit, 
For such an hour of soothing silence. 
Hind Nature, shuffling in her loose undress, 
Lays bare her shady bosom ; I can feel 
With all around me ; I can hail the flowers v 
That sprig earth's mantle ; and yon quiet bird, 
That rides the stream, is to me a brother. 
The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets, 
Where Nature stows away her loveliness. 
But this unnatural posture of the legs 
Cramps my extended calves, and I must go 
Where I can coil them in their wonted fashion." 

To conclude : the poets have been quite as 
guilty of petty larceny as ever was poor tailor. 
Pope stole from Pascal, and Addison from Pope ; 
and Churchill's line in his Rosciad, to the effect 
that 

" Common sense stood trembling at the door," 

is a plagiarism from George Alexander Stevens's 
"Distress upon Distress; or Tragedy in True 
Taste." This is more of " cabbage," and less 
of coincidence, than the line in one of the " Box- 
burgh Ballads " anen't tailors, wherein we find 
an allusion in the phrase "turn up my ten 
toes," which is, as nearly as possible, a trans- 
lation of part of the ladies' threat in the " Ly- 
sistra " of Aristophanes. Altogether a volume 
might be filled with examples to prove that 
poetry and tailoring have one spirit in common. 
— Habile and Men. " 



NOTES ON SOME OF THE PBINCIPAL PIC- 
TUBES EXHIBITED IN THE BOOMS OF THE 
BO YAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.-1855. * 



I am often asked by my friends to mark for 
them the pictures in the Exhibitions of the year 
which appear to me the most interesting, either, 
in their good qualities, or their failure. I have 
determined, at last, to place the circular letter 
which on such occasions I am obliged to write, 
within reach of the general public. Twenty 
years of severe labor, devoted exclusively to the 
studies of the principles of Art, have given me 
the right to speak on the subject with a mea- 
sure of confidence ; but it will be found that in 
the following pages, few statements are made on 
my own authority, and that I have limited my- 
self to pointing out simple facts with respect to 
each picture, leaving to the readei"'he power of 
verifying such statements for hinifelfeR No cri- 



* We republish some of the more important portions 
of Mr. Ruskin's pamphlet on the E. A. Exhibition, pre- 
suming they will be found interesting, although the pic- 
tures they refer to are not to be seen here. — Editors or 
the Crayon. 



